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purpose of enforcing so odious and un- 
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PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 

Letters front Major John Cartwrigkt to the 

jRcv. Christopher Wyvili. 

(Continued Jrom page 320.^ 

LETTER x. 

Strike, but hear / 

Pear Sir, — The difference which 
divides the two classes of Reformists, in 
which you and I are respectively arrang- 
ed, leading in fact to consequences as wide 
asunder as antipodes, and being therefore 
seriously important, I beseech you to scan 
these letters of mine with the very rigour 
of criticism. Should they fail to con- 
vince you that radical reform is as right 
in policy as in principle, in practice as in 
theory, in stale' expediency as in constitutional 
doctrine, spare them not. To that aid, 
should they exhibit shallow reasoning, ab- 
surd conclusion, puerile 'illustration, or 
moral ill tendency, better exposed by wit 
than. by argument, freely apply the lash 
6f ridicule, of sarcasm, or indignant re- 
prehension. It becomes him who enters 
On the field of discussion, to be prepared 
for every species of warfare ; whether 
that of a friend who means only to com- 
bat his errors, or of an enemy, who is 
hostile to his cause. 

Having said this, you will allow me a 
full freedom of expostulation with your- 
self, treating your errors, as I esteem 
them, either with seriousness or w,ith jo- 
cularity, as I may happen to be in the 
humour, or as best suited, in my judg- 
ment, to the occasion. Here then, i must 
remark, that the temper and moderation, 
which are assumed as the basis of your 
political conduct, you have in your Ad- 
dress to the Freeholders, of the ISth of 
October, in a considerable degree forgot- 
ten in your language. 



In the first place, those principle! 
which I esteem the very essence and soul 
of the Constitution, you stigmatize as 
" dangerous innovations** Having, without 
quoting their words, fixed on them this stig- 
ma, then omitting to make aay discrim- 
ination, or so much as to hint at other 
classes of persons, you charge me with 
*• not scrupling to propose those dangerous 
innovations to multitudes of the very low- 
est clasies of society in London, and in 
the late unhappily disturbed counties :" and 
this in terms which every reader must 
understand to signify " the lowest classes'* 
only, and exclusively. 

Now, that either in London, or in 
those counties, the petitions were by me 
proposed to the " lowest classes" at all, 
is not the fact. Those petitions 
were by me invariably, and without a 
single exception, put into the hands of 
Gentlemen of independent fortune, or 
Ministers of Religion, or Merchants, or 
Bankers, or respectable Tradesmen. Hav- 
ing left the forms with such pet sons for 
their mature consideration, the rest was 
left to their good sense and patriotism, 
and I proceeded on my way. My per- 
sonal conferences were, in a-U places, ne- 
cessarily very short, for in twenty-nine 
winter days 1 travelled about nine hun- 
dred miles ; and at no place was I pre- 
sent at the signing of a petition, except 
in Bath, where I saw one signed by the 
tvycr late Candidates for representing 
that City ih Parliament, and" by one 
other person, a man of rank and large 
property. 

Although it certainly never was in my 
contemplation, that even the lowest classes 
should hi excluded from joining with the 
higher in petitioning for redress of a 
grievance cov-mon to them both ; yet 1 never 
in my life was mad enough to imagine 
that a ball would run as well up hill 
as down ; an insanity which, however, 
you seem ready enough to impute to me; 
and which, if it were my misfortune, 
might indeed be matter of pity, but not 
of anger. That which is in itself intrin. 
sicaily right needs no authority ; but since 
you like authority, take that of Mr. Fox. 
These are his words : Upon principle, 
however, the right of petitioning, though 
belonging to all descriptions and classes of 
men, seems to be a privilege more particu- 
larly necessary for those who are only 
virtually represented in Parliament, than 
for those who have actual deputies there, 
and such persons, therefore, appeur to 
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be most directly and pointedly called 
upon to exercise that right, when occasion 
calls for it."* 

Then, surely, my dear sir, it cannot be 
a very impugnable misdemeanour in me 
fo have advanced, with one of your 
most admired authorities at my back, a 
single inch only beyond yourself in the 
line of recommending petitions. T say a 
single inch, for I have now before me " a 
Plan for a third attempt to effect a gen- 
eral Reform in Parliament, in which the 
county of Middlesex would take the 
lead, January, 1806,"' which you put into 
my hands. The object was to promote 
petitions of the " Taxed Householders 
of the districts of Mary-le-bonne, Pan- 
eras, the united districts of Ximehouse, 
Rbtherhithe, &c. ; and of Kensington, 
Chelsea, Knightsbridge," &c. ; to " be fol- 
lowed by the counties of Surry, Essex, and 
Kent, and the towns of Leeds, Manchester, 
Birmingham, and Sheffield, in the first in- 
stance ; and subsequent events," you go 
on to say, " may induce other large un- 
represented towns, and Other counties to 
concur in the measure." 

In this " Plan" further Meetings are 
also proposed, " for the purpose of fram- 
ing and adopting a form of Association 
of the Freeholders and taxed Householder" 
" to procure the extension of the 
right of suffrage to all taxed, unrepresented 
Householders throughout the kingdom, and par- 
ticularly to the taxed, unrepresented 
householders of the county of Middle- 
sex." Now, please to observe, that all 
the petitions I recommended, although 
open to the signatures of any who desired 
Reform, prayed only for representation, co- 
extensive with direct taxation ; and that 
when I found one petition, which pray- 
ed for universal suffrage, the people, at 
niy recommendation, instantly ceased to 
petition in that form, adopting the other, 
which drew the Hue at direct * taxation. 
What, then, are the " dangerous innovations" 
with which you are now so angry i 

The language in your Address, which 
I think exceptionable, is in perfect 
unison with much of the language of Sir 
George Calet ; in that letter of his, 
which, for reasons assigned, I presume 
had your perusal and sanction. How 
either yourself or the Baronet, after 
reading my letter to you of the 3d of 
December, 1812, could be capable of 



• Wyvill's Polit, Pap. VI. Part 2d, p. 61. 



using towards me such language, I must 
leave to be explained by those analysers 
of the human mind who have studied the 
causes of mental blindness. Sir George 
writes thus : — " If it were not that I have 
the highest esteem for your kindness a* 
a friend, and for your patriotism as a 
man, I should feel thoroughly well inclin- 
ed to apply the rod most severely to 
you for the dreadful rashness you have 
been guilty of, in seeking out mob petitions, 
even in the very heart of a most unprin- 
cipled, senseless, and bloodthirsty rebel- 
lion. Surely General Lud was not that 
steady friend to rational liberty, with 
whom Major Cartwright could associate 
without ablush." 

If this be irony, the critics in wit, I 
suspect, will think it more heavy than 
lead ; if meant for pleasantry, I much 
question its exciting a smile in any one, 
except in the person apostrophized. The 
passage, however, has its use, in proving 
beyond the possibility of doubt, at 
whom the arrows of censure in the public 
address are levelled ; arrows by which the 
object aimed at is untouched ; nor other- 
wise disturbed, than by the pain of noting 
that they came from the hand of a po- 
litical brother with whom the party an- 
xiously wishes for concord and co- operation. 

When, in the teeth of facts, and of 
amicable explanation, a friend surrender- 
ing his understanding to vulgar preju- 
dice, can write as above, it is in vain 
with such a friend any longer to reason. 
But I will once more say—" Read again 
my letter of the 3d of December, 1812, — 
read my letter of the 5th of February, 
1818, — read my three letters published m 
the Nottingham Review, December, 1811, 
and January 1812; — and then, if you 
can name a private Gentleman who has 
done more than myself towards soothing 
tbe feverish mind in the distressed, and 
" disturbed counties," by attracting at- 
tention to that Rcjotm which can alone reach 
the source of the disease ;— towards inculcat- 
ing patience, by inspiring hope ; — and 
towards promoting tranquillity, by turn- 
ing the current of discontent into the 
channel of petitioning ; that Gentleman 
shall have my sincere esteem. 

The Baronet, referring to a letter I had 
written him on the 17th December, 1812, 
tells me I have " not reached the bottom 
of the subject ;" but he seems to forget 
that my subject was English Parliamentary 
Reform ; a subject on which he cannot fix 
his mind for a minute, without an episode 
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on the French Revolution j and even there 
his fluttering imagination gets «o entangled 
in the scum and the vulgarisms floating 
on its surface, that I despair of its ever 
finding its way to «• the bottom ;" an en- 
lightened view of which would show, 
that radical reform in England is the true 
secret for averting those French horrors, 
which our fascinated half-reformists con- 
template in fear and trembling, while 
their temporising conduct has a direct tendency to 
bring the tike upon themselves and their country, 

I should have thought that the stupen- 
dous event in France, which shook all 
thrones, and convulsed the very elements 
of human society, had in it a profound 
lesson, calculated to lift up the philoso- 
phic mind from the low and selfish in- 
terests, to the high and generous duties 
of an Aristocracy; but my Aristocratic 
Friend shows no such elevation of senti- 
ment. According to him, if I rightly 
interpret his obscurities of diction, " men 
of weight" in England are " with good 
reason alarmed," when they hear of radi- 
cal reform ; because " the effect of the 
French Revolution has been to cause the 
antient Noblesse and (heir Lacqueys" to 
change places. Of what value is an Eng- 
lish Constitution, of what value the 
writings of a Locke, to panic-striken 
men who can reason thus ? 

When I only speak and argue with 
ever so much sobriety, I have a dissuasive ; 
when I act, ( have a lecture. It is 
wrong, it seems, in the face of the French 
Revolutnn to put the people at large into 
a. ferment to effect any purpose whatever ;" 
and then, in place of argument, follows a 
string of wild phrases coined in the mint 
of alarm ; such as '* to bawl out for Re- 
form," — to employ " the mob," — to " de- 
mand" Reform " as a matter of right at 
the head of thousands of people of all 
classes, who know not -what they are led to 
asi," — who will hand up " their petition 
on the point of a spear" paving the way 
to " revolution, aud Gallic fraternization" — 
" with a certainty that in any weak mo- 
ment the country would be made a pro- 
vince of France ,•" and all this farrago of 
bad taste and worse logic, comes from 
one who repeatedly tells me with emphasis, 
he is for " Radical Reform ! ! !" Nay, 
the writer, skipping, in his style, from 
the tragic to the ludicrous, equally for- 
getting the seriousness of his subject, the 
extreme calamity brought by mis-govern- 
ment on the suffering people, and the 
sacred right of petitioning — of which 



none but the cruel would divest the 
wretched. Under all this the writer can 
even amuse himself with perverting that, 
which, in the ortgiual, is true comedy 
and genuine wit, into that which, on our 
melancholy theme, seems to me, I confess, 
very low buffoonery. He makes himself 
merry about my " not marching through 
Coventry, with this ragged regiment of 
mine;"' advising me not to "lead them 
where they will be well peppered." And 
in the like strain of jocularity, he can 
even condescend to be the prater of a 
tale which I believe to be a malignant 
falsehood, about those he calls " three 
unfortunate petitioners of nine* that were 
hanged at York, for the murder of Mr. 

HoRSFALL." 

To bring petitioning into odium.it had 
been as absurdly as wickedly pretended, 
that these men had confessed, that their 
having been petitionets for Parliament- 
ary Reform had made them murderers, 
or some such contemptible nonsense. 
This report, circulated with much indus- 
try, was immediately refuted by the veiy 
intelligent and well informed -At. Bayues, 
of Leeds, on grounds of attentive in- 
quiry, with the best means of correct in- 
formation. Nor did it appear that these 
men had even been petitioners at all. 
But if they had been petitioners, how 
would that circumstance have proved 
any thing against the fitness of petition- 
ing, or against Parliamentary Reform ? 
I presume the Baronet will not allow-it 
to be an argument against Christianity, 
or the national Church, that within my 
memory, " three unfortunate" Clergymen of 
the Church of England have actually been 
hanged for felonies ! Would he but 
with humility and confidence seek in- 
struction in the English Constitution, in. 
stead of being the dupe of fear and su- 
perficial reasoning on the French Revo- 
lution ; and would he, at the same time 
but lift up his mind to the high and ge- 
nerous duties of an English nobility and 
an English gentry, all this alarm, and flut- 
ter, and panic, would subside ; his own 
conduct would harmouize with his pro- 
fessions, and a calm satisfaction would re- 
sult, that never cati be the inmate of 
a bosom agitated by unmanly fears, and 



* The word " yours" is necessarily 
changed for the purpose of this quota, 
tion. 
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in which contradictions are in »(*;";• 
tuil conflict. 

That the public, however, may jutl»e, 
wbichof the two Correspondents has got 
nearest to f» the bottom" of the quts- 
tiou between them, 1 have determined on 
laving my own letter to Sir George, of 
the 17th of December, 1812, before 
them. A copy of it will be introduced 
in my next to you. Meanwhile, I re- 
main, dear Sir, 

Truly your friend and servant, 

Johk Cartwricht. 



LETTER. XI. 

Strifa, but htar 1 

Dear Sir,— My letter to Sir George 
Caley, which, nine months afterwards, 
gave occasion to the singular epistle I have 
been obliged to quote from, was as fol- 
lows : 

Damiber 17, 1812. 

Mr n*A8. Sir Geosoe, — On some for- 
mer occasion, but exactly when and 
where I do not recollect, I have observ- 
ed that all controversy on Parliamentary 
Reform, is, in effect, reduced to this 
question ; which ought we to prefer, ra- 
dical reform or partial reform ? That is, 
reform according to the constitution, or 
reform according to the notions of ex- 
pediency of certain persons, because they 
choose to apply to themselves the epithets 
" moderate," " temperate," " judicious," 
&c. } 

Now, having, after no scanty lahours 
in the general field, latterly taken a full 
share in the efforts made towards decid- 
ing this remaining question, I may fairly 
call on you, before we proceed, to say 
whether you have read and maturely 
considered all I have published within 
the last two years, in the " Comparison," 
in " Six Letters to the Marquis of Tavis- 
lock," in " An Appeal to the Nation," 
by the union of Parliamentary Reforn 
according to the constitution, and in th 
printed letter, the receipt of which you 
acknowledge. 

As, in the present awful crisis, the sub- 
ject ought to he felt as supremely interest- 
ing by every Englishman, I certainly 
would most readily discuss, it with you 
at large, did I not conceive that- in these 
several writings, I have already done 
much more than answer all you now ad- 
vance in support of partial reform. 

In respect, therefore, of direct argu- 



ment on the question itself, I must refer 
you to those several publications, to which 
lam not aware that any thing need be 
added. But on the composition, the 
style, and the manner of your communi- 
cation of the 2d, printed and written, I 
am sure you will allow me to offer a few 
remarks • as I hope they may tend to ac- 
celerate the period when,! doubt not, we- 
shall be nearly enough of one opin- 
ion, to unite and co-operate to the end 
we both have in view. 

You must not, however, imagine from 
any such remarks, serious as they may be, 
that I do not take in perfect good part 
all you say. Indeed I consider the frank- 
ness of it as a proof of your friendship 
and confidence ; nor does its raillery in 
the slightest degree discompose me. 

But as in that part there appears evi- 
dence of prejudices which I conceive to 
stand in the way of your arriving at just 
conclusions, and consequently a right con- 
duct, I wish to appeal to your reflection, 
in hopes of your viewing some objects in 
a truer light than you seem to do at pre- 
sent. It is very possible I may thus be 
led incidentally to add, without intend- 
ing it, to my former arguments on the 
question I have already so fully dis- 
cussed. 

Touching your composition, allow me 
to say, that from a man of science, ac- 
customed to view his subjects philosophi- 
cally, tolay foundations in first principles^ 
and thereon to raise a consistent and well 
compacted superstructure, I should haver 
expected a clearer view and closer argu- 
ment. 

In respqet of style, have yon not ra- 
ther indulged in the plausibilities of a 
pleader who is not very confident of thei 
soundness of bis—cause, than idhered to 
the best rules inlhe search of truth r 

As to manner, although sparkling wit 
and dry raillery, when affording illustra- 
tion, or tending to instruct, are perfect- 
ly allowable, have you not, my dear Sir, 
considering the vital importance of ouf 
argument, and without either illustrating? 
o"r instructing, fallen into a maimer of 
expression beneath the tlignjty of our sub- 
ject, as well a» displaying misapplied sar- 
casm ? ;/ 

Having rro leisure for critsieisin on com- 
position and style, I shall not attempt to 
support by one word of argument, the 
suggestions I have offered. But on the 
other topic, allow- me* Sir George, t& 
doubt your having aay grounds for the 
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propriety of writing thust "You know 
that I do not cordially unite with you 
Burdett- men ; and you must find that it 
is necessary to come to some specific, and 
at the same time, moderate commence- 
ment of Reform, before the country gen- 
tlemen will do any thing but oppose 
you." By " Burdett-men" it should 
seemingly be intended to designate mere 
factious followers of Sir Francis Burdett, 
as others nave been the factious follow- 
ers of Pitt or of Foi. The grounds of 
the cases, as I take it, being widely differ- 
ent, I know not of any one man of edu- 
cation, who, in the same sense, can be 
called a " Burdett man." With regard 
to myself, as included within that term, 
how am I to be called, on the subject of 
Parliamentary Reform, a follower of the 
Baronet, who was not more than seven 
years of age when 1 publicly maintained 
all the principles for which he now con- 
tends, and on which he now acts ? 

Here allow me to ask whether it were 
not more proper to refute their argu- 
ments, than to treat the men as if very 
absurd and very factious ? And is not 
your call here for some thing " specific'* 
rather ill-timed, when in the very letter 
you were answering, the whole of 
our claims, as the foundation of reform, 
that is, the whole of what is es- 
sential to our political liberty, and 
the restoration of the constitution, is 
specifically stated ? Look at the three 
distinct propositions touching represent- 
ation, fairness in the distribution of that 
representation, and that which is alone a 
constitutional, and safe, or expedient du- 
ration of Parliaments. As each of these 
principles stands on a rock of eternal 
truth, and has a thousand times been de- 
fended against their assailants, it is not 
my present purpose to fight that battle 
over again. 

But you are, it seems, of opinion, that 
in our " commencement" we are not " moder- 
ate" To the ear of one Who, in this 
cause, has laboured at least six-and-thirty 
years, and' who from the first maintained 
the very same principles, this word " com- 
mencement" as now-introduced, must needs 
have an odd sound. 

Your other word, " moderate," as al- 
ready quoted, as well as the words " tem- 
perate reformation," in another part, 
can only be opposed in meaning to what 
is extravagant, intemperate, and violent ; and 
you do not fail to hint that those you call 
" fiurdett-men," are not altogether in- 



disposed to favour " mob" government. 
For this hint you have not, nof Can have, 
any other foundation than What you ad- 
mit to actuate yourself and those coun- 
try gentlemen with whom you agree ; for 
you say " zne do not like the appeal to 
the mob, farther than to give a fulcrum 
upon which the lever of reform may be 
exerted under more well informed hands :" 
written perhaps by mistake for heads. 

I know not. Sir George,' of whom you 
here speak as " the mob ;" those you 
call " the Burdett-men" do, indeed, ap- 
peal "to the nation ;" nor this without dis- 
crimination ; for on such grounds and 
motives as should appear most power- 
fully to recommend the cause of Eng- 
lish freedom to each class respectively, 
they address themselves separately to tfie 
nobleman, the gentleman, the agricultur- 
ist, the merchant, the manufacturer, the 
artizan, and finally, to the " conscienti- 
ously moral, or to the seriously-religious 
part of the community." If, on con- 
sulting this actual " appeal to the nation," 
you shall not be able to discover aught at 
variance with the Constitution, with pub- 
lic virtue, or political wisdom, perhaps 
you may regret the insinuatiou to which 1 
have alluded, as necessarily arising from 
the words of your letter. 

But, convinced as I am, that all we? 
have so long heard about moderate re- 
form and temperate reformation, re- 
specting which the honest have been 
duped by the arrantest knaves, originat- 
ed in no small degree (as we are perpe- 
tually experiencing) in a crafty misappli- 
cation of words, it is time I requested you 
to scrutinize the true meaning of your 
own language. 

Moderation and temperance^ are not pre- 
dicates of objects, but of agents. They 
do not belong to any intellectual propo-* 
sition, to any political or moral measure ; 
but to the conduct of the persons concern- 
ed. Who, then, are most " moderate,"— 
those who bring their own opinions into 
subjection to principles, being the voice 
of Gon for the guidance of man ; or 
those who presumptuously set up their 
own ipse dixiu as a rule to be followed by 
the nation ? 

Another principal source of error has 
been this : unreflecting persons have en- 
tertained a notion, that to reform the 
commons-house, which is a political as- 
sembly, the same mode was necessarily to 
be pursued as in rebuilding a real man- 
sion of wood, er brick, or stone, an oper- 
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atjrm wholly mechanical ; hence the idea 
of progression in the work, and getting 
on piece by piece, little and little at a 
time. 

No wonder, then, that great numbers 
•hould be misled by this vulgar notion ; 
and when, at the same time, we reflect on 
the magnitude of our object, as well as 
on the application of thought necessary 
for understanding it in all its parts and 
relations, together with the means of its 
accomplishment, we must not be sur- 
prised, that for a long time, a few only 
should have the grasp of mind for view- 
ing it as a whole, which, although grand, 
is yet simple and practicable. A six-and- 
thirty years* discussion, however, aided 
by the instructive signs of tic times, is now 
rapidly dissipating the mists of error and 
prejudice. 

When as a "commencement" two or 
three hundred' thousand of the much- 
wronged and suffering nation shall have 
claimed, in petitions of right, a restora- 
tion of the undoubted liberties of their 
country, the most short sighted will begin 
to see that radical reform is not 
impracticable; and those who, through 
mere despondence, had' sunk into apa- 
thy, will be reanimated to hope and to 
manly exertion. 

You say, " I know that the most li- 
beral of the country gentlemen are ex- 
tremely shy of the mob; and they did 
not like that cry in London and West- 
minster, of ' Bellingham and Burdett for 
ever.' Certainly," you add, " there was 
not a shadow of rational connection be- 
tween the two names; but it was symp- 
tomatic of the pulse of the lower or- 
ders of the metropolis ; and makes us 
fear that the people at large, if they can 
be got to act at all, would not be very 
scrupulous how far they went." 

Here, my dear Sir, I think you over- 
look that which in the minds of " the 
lower orders of the metropolis," might 
have connected the two names. Burdett 
is the undeviating enemy of corrupiion, 
tyranny, and tyrants. Bellingham hafl 
killed one whom such persons might 
h:ive held to have been a main pillar of 
corruption and tyranny, and therefore a 
tyrant. 

But here are three questions we ought 
to ask. First, was it a fact, that such a 
"cry" was raised i Secondly, if a fact, 
was it not as likely to have originated 
with an enemy of the Baronet, as with 
an admirer ? And thirdly, might not 
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the whole have been an invention qf 
some venal reptile of the press, which 
has discharged on the Baronet even more 
calumny than was ever cast on the cha- 
racter of Fox ? For my own part, al- 
though I remember to have heard that 
some exultation was expressed on the 
death of Mr. Perceval, by a few, a very 
few of " the lower daises" in the streets, 
it never occurred to me to draw thence 
any inference, touching the character 
or inclination of «< the people at large." 

Should we learn tomorrow, on a cer r 
tainty, that a discontented Frenchman had 
assassinated Bonaparte, would not the 
exit of this enemy fill the higher orders 
and the politest circles in England with 
transports of joy ? Would these orders 
and circles lie " very scrupulous" in ex- 
pressing their joy at the success of the 
assassin ? But when an English Baronet, 
in balancing how he shall act in respect 
of parliamentary reform, can advert to 
such a reputed cry of a few blackguards 
half a year ago, whether true or untrue, 
is it not " symptomatic" of his not having 
yet recovered from that fatal malady 
called the alarm, which, beyond all ex- 
ample, benumbed the English mind and 
patriotism ? . 

One more quotation I must make, be- 
cause of the singularity of the passnge ; 
your words are these : " I see several at- 
tempts- amongst you Burdett, Hampden- 
cltib men, to make a junction with the 
gentry ; but had you tried us first, 
and his Majesty the People second, you 
had done the business. Pin yourselves 
down tp some nu derate specifics,'' (as I 
read the word) "and it may be done 
yet." Again, " 1 should, were you not 
the father of reform, and in which cause 
you hold me but a very moderately dutiful 
chili., propose that you join our standard." 

Now, Geurge,. .are you not an audaci- 
ous young dog, to write to your old fa- 
ther thus? Had you tried us first! 
Why thou flippant, uudutiful boy, thou 
essence of sauciness and effrontery, did 
I not, from my Lincolnshire farm, from 
the very commencement of your silly 
alarm, continually call, but call in vain, 
on ypu and your truant companions, to 
return to your duty, and manifest that 
sense and spirit, for which the English 
gentleman was once renowned ! 

Did I not, from year to year, appeal, 
argue, expostulate, apostrophize, and re- 
monstrate,, for persuading, or for shaming 
you and them out of your snivelling, 

u h h 
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sneaking conduct I Bad I net, from time 
to time, the patience to visit among the child- 
ish truants, in hopes of inspiring a" little public 
feeling- and of raiting tj/nir low conversation 
j'om the lanes of horses and the noses of dogs, to 
something better's from (fores and partridges, 
fores and pheasants, encroaching brethren, or 
punished poachers, to "rights, and laws, and 
lofty themes, but to no purpose I ' Sometimes, 
indeed, the general burthen of the discourse would 
he diversified by an episode fin South-Ztewns 
and Leicester*, on wool ana" carcase, on turnips 
and oil-sates, on horns long" or short, until, ii- 
lenied and sickened, t have sat in a corner, ex- 
claiming to myself, ' hoty ashamed am I of being 
one of those beings called a country gentleman ! 

But now, aH jocularity apart, to come 
to what is at present in band, which o- 
riginated towards the end of 1808, in an 
effort for a public dinner-meeting in the 
metropolis, of friends to parliamentary 
refornV; fhe' very intention "of which 
was to try if the/?' country gentlemen'' 
bad so far reedy ered, from their disre- 
putable panic as to sanction such a 
meeting. Yourself among others was then 
written to Why then do you say, f had 
you tried' us first -t" In the beginning of 
your first letter on that, occasion, dated 
Feb. 5, 1809, the manly tone of' a radi- 
cal reformer gave 'me high satisfaction. 
You began thus s "I perfectly agree 
with you, that the country 1* in that state, 
of sluggish corruption, from the 'increasg 
of individual wealthy and the decrease of 
all public 'character; that if it be with- 
in the power of man to save it, the on- 
ly chance of that event is by effecting a 
virtuous reform in Parliament, going 
completely to the root of the evil, and 
doing awayj at one stroke, those corrup- 
tions which Swallow up" every spark of 
real representation. 

Conjuring up, However, some spectres 
of alarm, and wandering into the laby- 
rinths of very unsatisfactory conjectural 
reasoning, when aition would have been 
the best argument, you withheld your pub- 
tic sanction from what in private you so 
strongly expressed. After being myself 
occupied in writing to «• country gentle- 
men for at least five mouths, the business 
was at length accomplished. Of sixty- 
five stewards, about two thirds of the 
number were ••' country gentlemen." In 
a repetition of the measure, two years 
afterwards, the stewards amounted to 
iMo hundred and' sixty-five; two hun- 
dred and sixty-nine was the' real num- 
ber, but four were too late for being ad- 



vertised, with » much larger proportion 
of "country gentlemen" than before. 
Still Sir George Caley withheld himself, al 
though personally applied to. From a radi- 
cal he was become a moderate reformer. Qn 
that point I have nothing to say, but to 
repeat my hope that he will read, to pray 
and intreat that he will read. 

I particularly wish him to' peruse with 
attention, the first of the *' Sjx Letters to 
the JWarquis of Tavistock," pi which be 
will see that no pains were spared to u- 
nite the moderate an$ radical reformer;, 
which caused the omission qf any thing 
specific being declared. This was at the 
instance of the moderates, who next, af- 
ter every rnano^uvre fpr defeating; any 
meeting at all, took themselves, off again 
to a man, before it was held. 

The Radical*, although thus deserted, 
and consequently np longer under any 
obligation to abide by their compromise, 
nevertheless did adhere tp the terms of 
it; because- among the Stewards who 
had nqt been present at their conferences, 
there might be several " moderates ;" and 
also because the original object of the in- 
tended Meeting was, to obtain from " the 
Coifntry Gentlemen" as extensive a declar- 
ation as possible of the eHsssiiy of a Re- 
form. General terms were therefore pre- 
ferred to any thing specific. Their hope 
was, that when the two division.*, of the 
Reformers . had once, get into a habit of 
friendly consultation and free discussion, 
their differences would gradually vanish, 
and the truth} of the Constitution become 
more and mpre rooted in their minds. 

Between the time of the fim circulation 
of their plan for |he Meeting and its ex- 
ecution, your printed paper appeared ; 
in. which, after charging on them as an 
error, that they had not proposed any 
thing specific, you take the. 'very some 
course, with this sole difference, that you 
tall tb^t ?' specific" which is no such thing, 
but « altogether indefinite," and speak of 
those as " principles" which are mere vague, 
loose descriptions of complex objects. After 
going through a few of those descriptions, 
you say " the present' address is only cir- 
culated with a view to form an associa- 
tion, subscribing to thpse principles, or 
limited to such of them, as Gentlemen may 
severally approve, till fsve hundred persons 
shall have been thus associated, when. 
&c." ^ 

Wbat you so wll principles, are tht^e 
in number; no one of which is entitled 
to the appellation ; all the throe- eeiof de- 
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fective suggestions, Tailing short of cou- 
etitutional rectitude, and compromising 
away half the liberties of England, and 
■till evett subject to further tim&atiau, at 
the caprice of such notable politician* 
la might like to lop the Constitution still 
closer. 

After ntore than thirty years of discus- 
irony for arriving at an accurate -know- 
ledge of the principles of Representation, 
Was not this, my dear Sir George, a most 
singular proposal ? I once belonged to 
a Society for Constitutional Information, 
and to another for promoting a Know- 
ledge of the Scriptures ; but never im- 
agined I should live to see, in the 19th 
century, an Association for barring the 
door against information and knowledge ; 
the Members of which, having agreed to 
•' rally around some filed" limitations of 
Reform, were to be " likewise pledged not 
to exceed them !" On this particular point, 
allow me to refer you to the third of 
the Sir Letter t to Ike Marquis of TJVXS- 
rocit. 

What ideas an East Riding Baronet 
may have formed of «• Hampden Club- 
men," 1 know not ; but, when I look 
over the list of that Society, I see it al- 
most exclusively composed of " Country 
Gentlemen? and if 1 err not, the fairest 
•ample of that order any where to be 
found in the whole kingdom; for com- 
paratively limited as the number as yet 
», I see the Society already graced With 
rank, property, talent, learning, genius, 
and public virtue. Although there are 
tome among them who, as yet, have 
doubts on the expediency of " annual Par- 
liaments," that doubt has not pre- 
vented their entering into such body. 

What progress you have made in rais- 
ing your " five hundred associates," I 
cannot guess ; but can, without hesita- 
tion, prophesy, that, when they shall 
have laboured for five hundred years, 
they will not have advanced a single Step 
towards " a virtuous Reform of Parlia- 
ment, going completely to the toot ot the 
evil ;" and that if ever they do contribute 
to . that, . it must be by abandoning 
their limitation? and leaving Troth to 
work its way, as the " Hampden Club* 
men," and those of the Vision are noW 
doing. 

Considering tne deplorable " decrease 
Of all public character" among the Country 
Gentlemen at large, yet things' are in a 
most promising train. That class as I 
have already shown, and could much 



farther prove from tin extensive corres- 
pondence, are retrieving their lost repu- 
tation | while the middle and working 
classes are signing truly constitutional pe- 
titions for Reform, by thousands and ten» 
of thousands. 

That the prejudices and errors of Aenat 
moderate reformers are melting away be- 
fore the sun of truth, t could quote a- 
bundance of instances .' I will mention 
only three. Three Members of the late 
Parliament, together with an eminent 
lawyer, and the most distinguished po- 
litical writer of our day, prior to a cer- 
tain declaration that was to be made in 
1*09, all differed front me touching par- 
liamentary duration. Tbey assailed me 
both by argument aad ridicule until the 
debate was adjourned to the next day, 
When it was warmly renewed. Sut hav- 
ing truth on my side, they were all con- 
verted. Triennial gave way 10 annual, 
not merely as constitutionally ri^ht, but 
as practically expedient, and particularly 
essential to national unanimity. 

The next case I have to mention is that 
of a Yorkshire •* Country Gentleman,' 
and man of large property, who, when 
among us as a steward' of oar last year's 
dinner, was Cautious, as I thought) to an 
extreme, and as I judged, to be classed 
among the moderates. He has lately 
Written to me in much warmer language 
than I expected ; and asked my consent 
to insert my late 'printed Letter in the 
Rockingham Newspaper, published at 
Hull. 

My third instance is Colonel Bor. 
Co rut, of Essex — last year an avowed 
and spirited moderate Reformer, with 
whom I had perpetual battles of argu- 
ment. He now says, •' I have read the 
letter over and over, and I cannot find 
a fault."—" If you and Burdett, Whi i e, 
FaWXes, and Nohtumore, all of whom 
1 Consider with equal respect, determine 
to ask for annual Parliaments, I shall be 
ready to act with you, and promote the 
petitions to the utmost of my power." 
He adds a postscript, requesting me (o 
send seven Essex Gentlemen each a copy 
of the printed letter fir promoting the 
Work of petitioning ; " and I promiso 
you," says he^ " qur new conlprOmiiing 
Member shall toon have a good U/sd «f 
petitions to carry to the House/' 
' But of the progress whjcli truth is 
making, you must be sensible, by com- 
paring the numbers of stewards in 1806, 
with the number in 1311, the latter nut 
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costing half the trouble of the former. 
On this latter oecasion, had the Whig- 
party men, who have to long dealt in pro- 
fessions, acted as sincerity required, the 
number of stewards might have been 
thrice t-wt hundred and tixty-Jiiit. They 
may retard, but I trust in God, they 
■will not be able to prevent Reform. 

Read, I once more say, the essays to 
which I have referred. If they fail to 
recal to a right use of his own good sense 
my deluded child, and do not conviuce 
him that he has been deceived into ima- 
ginary notions of danger, where no dan- 
ger exists, by cheats and impostors ; dup- 
ed into a submission to pillage, by knaves, 
mountebanks, and pickpockets ; into ab- 
surd prejudices by a herd of fashionable 
coxcombs, too idle to read, too empty to 
think, and too proud to be taught; I 
must then leave to time to open the eyes 
of his understanding; only praying that 
he may see, ere it be too late to join with 
the radical reformers in saving himself, 
his family, and his country, from destruc- 
tion, 

I remain, dear Sir George, and with 
respects and good wishes to Lady Caley, 
very truly yours, 

John Cartwright. 

P. S. If, boy, you wish to make atone- 
ment for your past truancy, and the trou- 
ble you have caused your aged father, 
who has enough on his bands without 
brushing away the cobwebs from your 
pericranium, apply to Fawkes, or to Sir 
William Piikington, to iutroduce you a- 
n.oug the few Hampdens of this degener- 
ate age, where you may indeed sustain 
the honour of an English country 
gentleman. I have not let them into the 
secret of your sauciness to them? As the 
politics of the higher orders seem most 
to your taste, there surely you may ven- 
ture to enter into consultation ; where 
you will only be the fifth Baronet, and 
may sit down with Honoutables, with 
Peers, and the heir to the dukedom of 
Norfolk. If this fail to satisfy you, tell 
me no more of " sluggish corruption," 
of " the decrease of all public character," 
of " going completely to the root of the 
evil," ami ef ,r corruptions swallowing 
up every spark of real Representation." 
If we desire to avert being swallowed up 
by despotism, it is high time we had a 
truce to disputatious words, and that we 
explained our meaning iu. rational deeds. 



It was not easy for me to divine that 
the foregoing Letter to Sir George Caley 
would have drawn forth such a reply as I 
received ; should the Baronet be of o. 
pinion, that my quotations from his an- 
swer have not done justice to his political 
erudition, his logic, or his wit, the re- 
medy >» in his own hands. He can pub- 
lish it ; and I wish he would. Should he 
not have preserved a correct transcript, 
an authenticated copy shall be at hi» 
command. 

I remain, dear sir, 

Very truly your friend and servant, 
John Cartwright. 

j.etter hi. 
Striic, tut hart 
Diar Sir, — After your having, as I 
must presume, seen the foregoing Letter 
to bir George Caley, of the 17th of De- 
cember, 1812; and after taking into the 
account all the other knowledge you pos- 
sess of my intercourse with yourself, 
and other* of the higher classes, for near- 
ly 40 years, during which period 1 am 
not conscious of ever having neglected 
an opportunity favourable to the object 
nearest my heart, of arguing and ex- 
postulating with the higher and the high- 
est classes, through all their gradations, 
from the private gentleman to the peer, 
from the peer to him who occupies. the 
throne, for proving that a complete con- 
stitutional Reform was the best interest 
of all ; the charge in your public address 
of my having exclusively resorted to " the 
very lowest classes in society," was, to 
be sure, rather unfortunately applied. 
My Address to the King, according to 
the letter of Mr. Secretary Ryder, was 
laid before his Majesty on the 29th Jan* 
vary, 1810; and a copy of that Address, 
together with a letter to the Prince of 
Wales (the second written,) were very 
obligingly presented by the Earl of Moira 
to his Royal Highness, about the time he 
became Regent Among the earliest of 
these personal applications to the higher 
classes were those to Sir George Saville 
and the Duke of Richmond, when .they 
respectively acknowledged tint both the 
idea and the mode of reforming were 
new to their minds, until my first treatise 
on the subject was put iuto their hands. 
What his Grace of Richmond soon after- 
wards published in the cause, supported 
by argument* which never have been, 
and which never can be refuted, is welt 
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known, and was in the strictest conformity 
with the principles laid down in the 
treatise alluded to. 

On the topic of my own policy, in mak- 
ing my tour of last winter, as well as 
of the best policy of all true and enlight- 
ened, friends to Reform, little shall here 
be said. Being, however, of opinion, 
that there did exist in the nation excel- 
lent materials for composing a potent 
phalanx of real and active friends to Re- 
form, I thought it sound policy to prove 
this by experiment, and to the extent of 
mv said tour, I did prove it. Here it may 
be remarked, that, in original concep- 
tions (particularly when they cannot have 
the personal support of their author,) 
some decree of failure is a commou re- 
sult ; and that on this occasion the success 
of the experiment, great as it was, did 
Jiot equal what there was good ground 
to have hoped for. tn some places a want 
of information, or timidity, or prejudice, 
or a half-measure party -spirit prevailed ; 
but after all such cases of defalcation, 
which are to be considered as a mere 
postponing of real enlistment, the pe- 
titions which came to my own hands 
alone, make a muster-roll of more than 
one hundred and thirty thousand volun- 
teers, — genuine, uninfluenced velun- 
teers. 

Thus, then, from this very limited ex- 
periment, made by a private person, 
-without the possibility of undufy influenc- 
ing a single human being, the writer is 
enabled to say to those of the Nobility 
and of the many-acred Country Gentlemen 
who are disposed to take that lead 
which, from their stations in society and 
their own language becomes them, — 
<■ Here is enrolled a great constitutioual 
force, which as soon as you appear at 
their head, will double and triple their 
numbers, rapidly growing to a resistless 
strength in the peaceable declaration of 

Sublic opinion, for preservation of the 
ody-politic. Ot that body, Goo equally 
made the whole and its parts. He made 
not only the eye, but likewise the hand 
and the foot ; all equally .necessary to 
a complete whole. Self-preservation be- 
ing now become the duty of all, shall the 
eye say to the hand, " Manual aid I des-' 
pise?" Or shall, both say to the foot, 
" Low is thy station, we have no need of 
thee t" Heaven, in its mercy, avert 
from our suffering country such want of 
wisdom ! May all -the members of the 



body-politic think only of the common 
duty of union and tordial co-ofcratim" 

But to our great surprise,— and milt* 
in candour, I freely acknowledge— in sup* 
port of your plan of 1790< now propose 
ed to be revived without amendment or 
alteration, you have, it seem*, found a 
most admirable " precedent,'' an actual 
Reform entirely, to your taste, in the Par- 
liamentary change which took place at 
the time of the Union, both here and; id 
Ireland ; and you are lavish in your 
praise of that great Statesman; Mr. Pitt, 
for having carried " the extinction of 
a hundred rotten boroughs ;" " and thus 
in a safe and effectual manner, purified the 
Irish Representation." But, rather uih 
fortunately for the credit of this " prece- 
dent,'" the able historian of Irish Repre- 
sentation, Who bestows on the analysis 
of it full twenty pages' in quarto, enter- 
tains a very different opinion ;* for, after 
explaining the manoeuvring that was prac- 
tised, under pretence of. allowing re- 
presentatives to th'irty-m! cities and town* 
of the greatest population, and highest 
contributions to the taxes, it turns out 
that fifteen of them although very popu- 
lous, and great contributors to taxation, 
had only twelve silt-elected voters 
each 9 and that in the whole, above t-amtg 
of the thirty-one are at this moment bo- 
roughs as rotten as Old Sarum, Wey- 
mouth, or Helleston. So that in all those 
instances, he is constrained to say, " this 
is nearly a total extinction of the in- 
terference of the people in the choice of 
Members of Parliament." 

And speaking of the peculiar mode by 
which countyfreeholds are manufactured, 
he says, " 1 consider it as one of the most 
pernicious practises that has ever beeu 
introduced into the operations of political 
machinery. It reduces the elective fran- 
chise nearly to universal suffrage, to a 
population who, by the very instrument 
by which tliey are made [nominally] free, 
are reduced to tie mott abjnt itale of perianal 
bonduge." lu short, from a full investi- 
gation made on the spot, and with the 
best means of knowledge, it clearly ap- 
pears, on the authority of Mr- Wake- 
field, that it is scarcely a figure of speech 
to call the nominal freeholders of Ireland 
a swinish multitude, who are summoned 



* See Wakefield's •' Account of Ire- 
land," Vol. 11. p. SOU 
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to *n election at the crack of an agent's 
whip, and compelled to vote as command- 
ed, through the terror of the lash. On 
the whole, Mr. Wakefield can only reckon 
sip- twenty-nine Irish Members who are in- 
dependent, which falls short of one for 
each county ; while, without any allow- 
ance for secret influence, there are seventy 
«m who have in them nothing at all of 
the representative character. 

So far, therefore, as this « precedent" 
<ef reforming from without, at the ctose 
of the century, and with a vengeance (in 
which William the son, seems to have 
kept in mind the sayings of William the 
father,) can make in . favour of your 
« temperate and moderate" plan, you are 
for me heartily welcome to it. I desire 
not to touch it, except to expose its fraud 
and iniquity. 

But, my dear sir, has it ever occurred 
to you, that materially as it affected the 
English Parliament, this extraordinary 
measure ought to be viewed more with 
an frisk than an English eye. Must it not 
ra an especial manner, be argued with 
reference to Ireland i If we must speak 
«f it, as affecting this, the greater island, 
what has been its effect i Has the import- 
ation of a hundred Irish Members render- 
ed car Parliament one jot more indepen- 
dent than before ? The contrary, 4n & 
proportion of 71 to 29, at the least, 
must have been already made apparent. 
h> reference -to Ireland, we are at first 
to recollect, that for six centuries and a 
half, Ireland has groaned under, and 
complained of English oppression, and 
that the conflict 'between English and 
Irish interests b .nearly as active as ever. 
Under these circumstances, in what light 
must Ireland have viewed the change r 
When you say,, " Wm. Pitt, carried by 
the influence of his power and eloquence, 
you ought to have said " by violence and a 
profligate corruption, Mil then unheard of"— 
a, reduction in the number of her Repre- 
sentatives, ftsonn three, hundred to one hun- 
dred, with.- the exportation of that one 
hundred to another, and the oppressing 
country, to make a part of her Parlia- 
ment, with a majority of five and a half to 
one againBt Ireland,— Call -you this, a Par- 
liamentary Reform i Call you this, a 
purifying of the " Irish Representation?" 
Have you so soon forgotten the almost 
universal and loud-tongued execration of 
it by every honest Irishman,— an execra- 
tion which still rankles, and justly rankles 
at their hearts I 
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Seeing, my dear sir, that both yourself, 
and our friend Caley, are not without 
your forebodings of possible " in- 
vasion and final subjugation,"* where- 
by we might become " a province of 
France,"f in which case the policy of tht 
conqueror might probably indulge u> 
with a little " Gallic fraternisation,"! in 
what light, I ask, should you, under such 
circumstances, view the cutting down of 
the English Parliament, from its number 
to Hue hundred and twenty Members, and 
these exported to Paris, there to hav« 
seats among twelve hundred Frenchmen, for 
the guardianship of English interests ; 
not forgetting your own population dis- 
armed, and an immense French army to 
protect yon? Tb what extravagancies 
false theories lead! You even speak of 
your own measure as a strict parallel 
with the Irish precedent, although there 
is between them but a single point of im- 
perfect resemblance, touching the addition 
of a hundred Members to the English 
House of Commons. But you are deter- 
mined to identify them as one and the 
same ; for you « resolve to abide by this 
measure Which we have teen carried thus 
successfully in Ireland." Into infatuation 
beyond this, surely mortal never fell 1 
No small portion, indeed, of Infatuation 
may have been seen in the conduct of 
those Irish gentlemen themselves, in their 
struggle for what they fancy would be re- 
ligious liberty. 

«' There it no Liberty without a full and 
cfuat Representation in Parliament! of a du- 
ration not exceeding owa riMR." In the late 
meeting at Newry, of the county of 
Down, a ray of light, however on this 
subject, broke in upon them. "Should 
the immense mass of Irish population," 
said Mr. Txelino, " sacrifice conscience 
to power, and sully their father's virtues 
and their own— think you, would Ireland 
then enjoy freedom, concord and peace ? 
Ah no ! Freedom to the Negro, amity 
with the Indian, but slavery and discord 
to the sons of Erin. What, then, will 
secure to as that liberty, happiness, and 
peace, without which Emancipation is only 
an empty name f It i, a f a , r> f ric> utfa,^ 
unawtd Representation OF Xifls t. Bans— the 
tnly measure worth pursuing, the only Uesiinn 
worth contending for" 



* Address 
f Letter. 
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For the present, I remain, dear Sir, 
truly your friend and servant, 

Jokw Cartwriobt. 
(To he continued.) 



RESOLUTIONS OP the parish priest* 

AND CLERGYMEN OP THE ARCH-DIO- 
CESE OF DUBLIN. 

Sridge Street Chapel, Thursday, May 12. 

We, the undersigned Parish Priests and 
Clergymen of the Arch-diocese of Dub- 
lin, feel it as a duty which we owe to 
God and our flocks, to make the fol- 
lowing public declaration. 
Resolved, That we consider the do- 
cument, or rescript, signed Quarantotti, as 
non-oUigaiory upon the Catholic Church in 
Ireland, particularly as it wants those au- 
thoritative marks, whereby the mandates 
of the Holy See are known and recog- 
nized, and especially the signature of 
the Pope. 

Resolved, That we consider the grant- 
ing of any power, either direct or indi- 
rect, to an A-Catholic government, 
with regard lo the appointment or no- 
mination of the Catholic Bishops of Ire- 
land, would be at all times inexpedi- 
ent. 

Resolved, That circumstanced as we 
are in this country, we consider the 
granting of such a power not only in- 
expedient, but highly detrimental to the 
best and dearest interests of religion, and 
pregnant with incalculable mischief to 
the cause of Catholicity in Ireland. 

Resolved, That such arrangements of 
domestic nomination can be among the 
clergy of Ireland, as will preclude that 
foreign influence, against which those 
securities so destructive to religion are 
called for by some eminent statesmen. 

We therefore most humbly and re- 
spectfully do hereby supplicate our vener- 
able Archbishop, and we hope that the 
Catholic Church and Laity of all Ire- 
land will join us in praying that he, and 
the other Irish prelates, will without de- 
lay remonstrate against this document, 
and represent to his Holiness, and the 
sacred college of cardinals, now happily 
reinstated at Rome, the peculiar situation 
of the Catholic Church in Ireland, and 
the tremendous evils which we appre- 
hend would inevitably flow from the a- 
doption of the principles laid down in 
said document. 



AGGREGATE MEETING OP THE CATHO- 
LICS OP IRELAND. 

At a Meeting of the Catholics of 
Ireland, held at the Farming Reposi- 
tory, in Steven's-Green, Dublin, ou 
Thursday, the 19th of May, 181 4— - 
Thomas Wyse, Esq. in the Chair ; 

Resolved, that Mr. Hay be requested 
to continue to act as Secretary to the 
Catholics of freland. 

Mr. O'Gorman reported the proceed- 
ings of the General Board of the Catho- 
lics of Ireland since the Aggregate Meet- 
ing on the 15th of June, 1813.' 

Resolved, That we have seen without 
surprise or even indignation, but with 
great contempt, lesolutions and addresses, 
published as from certain individuals of 
the Grand Juries of some counties in Ire- 
land, containing false and base calumnhcs 
respecting the intentions, principles, 
and conduct of the General Board 
of the Catholics of Ireland. In these 
calumnies we easily recognize that spirit 
of bigotry and oppression, "which, in 
violation of the faith of ircati s, *nd in 
opposition to the plain dictates of justice, 
originally deprived the'Catholic people of 
Ireland of their rights, and which spi- 
rit, now that more direct persecution is 
discontinued, exhibits itself in the propa- 
gation of false imputations. 

Resolved, That we deem it a duty to 
ourselves and to our country, solemnly 
to declare, that any decree, mandate, 
rescript, or decision whatsoever, of 
any poreign power or authority, 
religiojs or civil, ought not, and can- 
not of right, assume any dominion or 
controul over the political concerns of 
the Catholics of Ireland. 

Resolved, That the venerable and vt» 
nerated the Catholic priests of the Arch* 
diocese of Dublin have deserved our most 
marked and cordial gratitude, as well for 
the uniform tenor of their sanctified lists* 
as in particular for the holy zeal and 
alacrity with which at the present 
period of general alarm and consterna- 
tion, they have consoled the people of 
Ireland by the public declaration Of their 
sentiments respecting the mischievous docu- 
ment signed B. Quarantotti, and disposed 
them to await with confidence the de- 
cision of our revered prelate* at the 
approaching Synod. 

Resolved, That we do most earnestly 
and respectfully beseech our reverend 
prelates to take into consideration at tile. 



